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Engl  and  and  Wales 

Extension  work  in  1926-27.  -  In  a  recently  published  Report  on  the 
Work  of  the  He search  and  Education  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  for  1926-27,  a  somewhat  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  status  of  extension  work  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment. A.  "brief  summary  follows: 

In  1926-27  there  wore  49  agricultural  organizers  in  charge  of  the 
extension  work  in  53  of  the  52  administrative  counties  of  England  and 

Wales,  assisted  "by  295  whole-time  workers,  men  and 
Extension  workers  women,  who  gave  instruction  in  agricultural  sub- 
in  1926-27    jects  (chemistry,  "botany,  zoology,  and  the  like), 
horticulture,  dairying,  poultry-keeping,  dairying 
and  poultry-keeping  combined,  farriery,  beekeeping, 
veterinary  science,  farm  accounting,  and  manual 
processes.   In  addition  there  were  a  number  of  part-time  instructors 
in  veterinary  hygiene,  beekeeping,  and  agricultural  manual  processes, 
which  include  plowing,  hedge-laying,  ditching,  thatching,  sheep-shear- 
ing, basket-making,  hurdle  and  spar-making,  milking,  and  so  forth.  On- 
ly one  county,  the  Soke  of  Peterborough,  had  no  whole-time  extension 
staff,  and  in  8  others,  Bedfordshire,  Isle  of  Wight,  Huntingdon,  Mid- 
dlesex, Norfolk,  Isle  of  Scilly,  West  Suffolk,  and  Isle  of  Ely,  there 
was  no  agricultural  organizer,  though  the  special  characteristics  of 
some  of  these  made  the  appointment  of  an( organizer  less  necessary,  and 
in  Norfolk  County  the  director  of  the  agricultural  station  performed 
a  good  many  of  the  duties  of  an  organizer. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  and  attendance 
of  courses  and  lectures  recognized  under  the  regulations  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture,  in  1926-27,  in  comparison  with 
Courses,  lectures,    these  items  for  the  two  previous  years: 
and  demonstrations 
in  1924-25,1925-26 
and  1926-27 


1 926-27 


No. 


Number 
persons 

attending 


1925-26 


No. 


Number 
persons 

attending 


1924-25 


No. 


Number 
persons 

attending 


Organized  day  courses... 

Evening  classes 

Correspondence  courses.. 

Manual  process  courses.. 

Lectures,  demonstrations 

and  other  meetings 


320  . 
310 
9 
350 

9,500 


3,450 

-7,100 

60 

2,900 


"  325 

346 

6 

276 

8,873 


3,410 

7,717 

72 

2,231 


322 
295 

5 
141 

8,376 


3,023 
6,116 


r? 


1,234 


Eor  organized  day  courses,  evening  classes,  and  correspondence  courses 
the  figures  for  1926-27  are  not  satisfactory  in  every  case  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  two  previous  years,  which  is  attributed  to  insufficient  funds 
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at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities.  The  greatest  increase  in  number 
and  attendance  is  seen  in  the  manual  process  courses  due  to  the  fact  that 
special  attention  has  "been  given  to  instruction  in  these  subjects,  on  ac- 
count of  the  need  of  skilled  laborers  on  the  farm.   Since  provisions  were 
made  in  1925  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Board  of  Education  for 
rural  continuation  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16  years  old, 
some  counties  have  admitted  young  people  of  these  ages  to  the  above  men- 
tioned courses,  formerly  intended  only  for  adults,  that  is,  persons  over 
16  years  of  age. 

Tours  of  two  blacksmiths'  vans,  equipped  with  lathe,  anvil,  portable 

forge,  band  and  power  drilling  machines,  emery 
Tours  of  black-      grinder,  acetylene  welding  and  cutting  plant, 
smiths'  vans  in     work  bench  and  outfit  of  tools,  begun  about  three 
1927  years  ago  to  demonstrate  the  use  and  repair  of 

modern  equipment  for  blacksmiths'  work  as  well 
as  of  farm  implements  and  machines,  had  very 
successful  results  in  1927.   Tours  were  made  of  Essex,  Notts,  Surrey, 
Worcester,  and  West  Suffolk  Counties.   The  attendance  at  the  demonstra- 
tions was  satisfactory  and  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown  by  the 
village  smiths  and  other  mechanics.  Boys  from  the  senior  classes  in  the 
rural  elementary  schools  also  visited  the  vans  during  school  hours. 

Rural  continuatio n  classes  for  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16,  ar- 
rangements for  which  were  first  agreed  upon  by  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Board  of  Education  in  1925,  and  were 
Rural  continuation     revised  in  1927,  have  as  yet  been  started  in  only 
classes  in  1926-27      a  very  small  way,  due  largely  to  insufficient 

funds.  The  local  authorities  in  several  coun- 
ties, have  acted  upon  the  suggestions  given  by 
the  Interdepartmental  Committee  in  1927  for  organizing  such  courses. 
Classes  of  evening  instruction  to  last  through  the  winter  were  arrang- 
ed in  Shropshire  for  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  20  years  of  age  in  Eng- 
lish, agricultural  mathematics,  rural  lore  (which,  includes  elementary  agri- 
cultural history,  weather  observation,  and  history  of  implements),  element- 
ary horticulture,  elementary  agriculture,  and  poultry  management,  with  in- 
struction in  woodwork,  horse-shoeing,  and  the  management  of  internal  com- 
bustion engines  for  boys,  and  cooking  and  domestic  science  for  girls.   Corn- 
wall, Devon,  and  some  other  counties  admitted  boys  and  girls  over  14  to 
the  various  courses  for  adults,  and  added  general  subjects  to  the  program. 
In  Norfolk  County  rural  science  was  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  taught 
in  the  n-yrmal  evening  courses  for  young  people  in  some  cases.   In  Hertford- 
shire County  the  experiment  was  tried  of  taking  school  children  to  local 
farms  during  school  hours  for  instruction  in  rural  industries,  and  where 
necessary,  farm  institute  teachers  gave  their  services  in  this  connection. 

The  young  farmers'  clubs,  the  supervision  of  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  October,  1924,  have  now  become  an  estab- 
lished and  permanent  part  of  extension  work.   Dur- 
Young  farmers'        ing  1927  special  attention  was  given  to  the  mat- 
clubs  ter  of  formulating  a  sound  and  uniform  basis  of 

organization  rather  than  to  increasing  the  number 
and  membership  of  clubs.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  critical  investigation 
was  made  of  the  status  of  clubs  in  existence,  and  some  were  discontinued. 
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Ithis  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  1927  there  were  only  85  clubs  with 
1,697  active  members,  while  in  1926,  there  were  91  clubs  with  1,942 
members.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  however,  the  movement  has 
been  placed  on  a  firmer  footing  and  will  no  doubt  begin  to  expand.   The 
rural  community  councils  have  aided  in  putting  club  work  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  a  'cooperative  system,  worked  out  between  them,  the  lccal  education 
staffs  and  county  directors  of  education  has  been  adopted  in  West  Sus- 
sex, Hereford,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Lincoln,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Kent, 
Hants,  and  Monmouth  Counties.   The  influence  of  this  work  with  young 
people  is  being  felt  outside  of  the  club  which  forms  a  center  for  the 
establishment  of  other  educational  work,  as  instruction  in  home  man- 
agement, economics,  and  hygiene  in  the  case  of  girls.  Young  people  who 
are  successful  in  club  work  are  induced  to  take  courses  at  farm  insti- 
tutes. 


A  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  lccal  authorities  is  directed  to 
instruction  in  dairying.  Progress  is  being  made  in  many  phases  of  this 

work  as  shown  by  the  following  tabia  comparing  sta- 
tistics for  the  past  three  years: 


Instruction  in 
dairying  for 
three  years  end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1927 


Comparative  Statement  Regarding  Lairying  Instruction  by 
local  Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  for  Three  Years 
Ending  March  31,  1927 


1926-27 

Total  number  of  instructors (men  and  women)  in-     : 
eluding  part-time  teachers |     77 

< 

Traveling  dairy  schools: 

Teachers  employed :  32 

No.  students  receiving  instruction :  2,767 

No. farms  visited •  974 

N*. farmers  participating  in  cooperative  cheese-    j 

making  schemes j     51 

Lectures  and  demonstrations:  j 

Clean  milk  production:  j 

Number :    582 

Approximate  attendance ;  17,700 

General  dairying:  ; 

Number. j    405 

Approximate  attendance :  16,000 


1925-26 


1924-25 


72 


38 
2,728 

1,106 


42 


667 
17,000 

290 
10,000 


69 


39 
2,585 

817 


18 


544 
12,600 

198 
6,300 


In  the  following  table  statistics  are  compared  for  traveling  cheese 
and  butter-making  schools  and  for  milking  classes  in  1925-26  and  1926-27: 
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Attendance  at  Traveling  Cheese  and  Butternmaking  Schools,    Cooperative 
uheese  Schools,   Milking  Classes   in  1925-26  and  1926-27 


:192S-27  :i  Q^-?z 


on  at: 


fcer  of  students  receiving  instruct iw 
Cooperative  cheese  schools    "  !     56&-    487 

M^sr^;'iii;^'i;i;'i;»r'' i    711  766 

Other  butter-making  classes." ...      !   2«001:  2»018 

Various  centers  in  milking. '  "  '•  53.  30 

843         542 


es   for  mlker^lirto^promo'S^fi11  ^7  in? ructien   is  noted  in  **•  class- 
great  deal   of  attention  i recen      -ears       dT ™^'   **?  ^  rSCeiVed  a 
of   the   scheme  of  clean  mi£c  nr^Vt®  I  ^      ComPetiti°ns  as  a  part 

local  authoritLs,    arthef  const^,  J011  ^  ^T^  increasin^  P°Pular  with 
and  farm  workers        S-   fl™  *%*  meanS   °f   instructicn  for  both  farmers 

obtain  beUer^work  L  ^   1Rt9rested  in  *em  as  through  them  they 

milk.     As  a  reluTt   IfV  employes'    and  oft^  a  better  market  for  their 

in  their  work"     thev  ^C°mpe\itions  fa™  workers  also   take  more   intere It 

is  .laced     n   tSir  labo'^e'n  11^^^^^  °"   "'    "*  m°re  Val- 
the   clean  milk  'compeUtLnf  7     ^  efficien^  certificates.      In  1926-27 

peting  from  818  tTlOe^  and  ?hrrr/r°m/4  *°  4°'    the  ^ber   °f  fa™s  c  — 
20,691  to  28,520.  ^^   °f  C0Y'S   in   the   competitions  from 

advisory  cenWs^ocated  l^l'    ^^  "fl*  6?  officers  on  <*e   staffs  of  the 

3      ^nt.rs  Seated  at   an  university,    a  research   institute,    or  an  agri- 
Specialists  ]^       J  I- gf   in  the  14  Provi^es  into  which  Eng- 

IZr-^     ;alf.have   been  di^ded  for  the  purpose   of 
specialist  advisory  work.      They  included  13  chemists 
14  entomologists,    14  m^olo^L bactf -joists,    12  agricultural   economists,' 
These   specialist;,   whose  ISESll  H,        medalists   in  veterinary  science. 
Ministry  of  Aericul^^f  v  expenses  are  met  by  grants  from  the 

and  visit    th^arSrTto^     Fl+S*eries'    C00Perate  with  the   county  organizers, 
their  various  bSnches       ££  £!"  ***?\*?**°  on  matters  connected  with 
vinces   to  which   th*v  *'     »     ?       T  Conduct   investigational  work  in  the  pro- 

institutLns'at  Schley "Sf  llcaS. "°  *  ~U  ™  °f  teachln* 

ministrative   c^fi^  "  DeVOn'    one   of  the' larger  ad- 

itate   the   conduct  o?pt?     ^  '   ?"  ad°Ptedr  ^  method  of   its- own   to   facii- 

conduco  of  extension  work.     As  in  the  other  counties,    agricultural 
education  is  under  the  control  of  the  county  agricul- 
District   sub-  **       committee,    and  in  addition  there  are  district 

committees  of  subcommittees  for  agricultural   education  -   one  for 

agricultural  educa-  ^%        t^*'   Z°rth'    S°Uth'    east'    and  vest  ~   in*o  which 

tion  th^_ county  has  been  divided.      The  agricultural   or- 

ganizer and  his   immediate   staff,    the  central  exten- 

at  Sxeter,   while  a  district  i      +°9  °f  th9   C0Unty'    have   their  headquarters 

a  district  lecturer  or  district  agent   is  stationed  at  a  con- 
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venient  place  in  each  of  the  four  districts  and  works  under  the  supervision 
of  the  organizer.   The  subcommittee  which  is  appointed  every  year,  has  24 
members,  The  members  of  the  county  agricultural  committee  forming  the  nu- 
cleus, the  other  members  "being  members  of  the  county  council  residing  in  the 
district  who  are  not  on  the  agricultural  committee,  prominent  farmers,  and 
other  persons  keenly  interested  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related 
subjects. 

The  duties  of  the  subcommittee  are  as  follows: 

Duties  of  (l)  To  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  county  agri- 

district  cultural  committee  on  matters  relating  to  their  own 

subcommittee  district. 

(2)  To  submit  suggestions  on  the  best  means  of  further- 
ing agricultural  education  in  their  own  district 

and  throughout  the  county. 

(3)  To  arrange  for  and  supervise  the  holding  of  manual 
process  classes  in  their  district. 

(4)  To  arrange  and  supervise  experimental  work  in  their 
district. 

(5)  To  assign  grants  for  prize  money  at  local  shows. 

(6)  To  act  as  a  connecting  link  between  their  district 
and  the  county  agricultural  education  department. 

The  subcomr.ittees  hold  meetings  every  three  months  or  oftener 
and  make  a  report  to  the  county  committees.   The  advantage  of  this  system 
is  that  the  agent  in  charge  of  each  district  deals  with  its  particular  prob- 
lems and  keeps  the  agricultural  education  committee  informed  in  regard  to 
all  agricultural  and  related  industries.  Experimental  work  is  also  greatly 
furthered  as  the  members  of  the  subcommittees  are  connected  with  agriculture 
and  its  related  lines,  and  are  interested  in  its  progress. 

Traveling  dairy,  poultry,  and  farriery  schools  are  an  important 
feature  of  extension  work  in  Devon  County,  and  since  the  provisions  for  ru- 
ral continuation  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  from 
Traveling  dairy      14  to  16  years  of  age  went  into  effect,  are  attend- 
school  ed  by  both  adults  and  young  people.  The  dairy  school 

course  lasts  10  days  and  the  instruction  includes  but- 
ter-making and  general  dairy  work.   The  maximum  number  of  pupils  that  can  be 
accommodated  at  a  class  is  12,  and  each  one  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  2  shill- 
ings 6  pence (about  60  cents)  for  the  course.   The  school  is  held  in  a  barn,  ga- 
rage, or  workshop  where  a  water  supply  is  available.  A  competition  is  held  at 
the  close  and  prizes  and  certificates  av/arded.  Classes  in  practical  cheese-making, 

consisting  of  12  lessons  of  three  or  four  hours  each,  at 
Cheese-making.    each  center,  are  held  in  the  summer.   The  committee  pro- 
classes        vides  the  equipment  and  the  pupils  furnish  the  milk,  in 
return  receiving  free  instruction.  There  are  usually 
only  four  or  five  pupils  in  a  class,  though  as  many  as  12  can  be  accommodated, 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  is  available.  A  competition  is  held  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  and  prizes  and  certificates  are  awarded. 
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The  traveling  poultry  school  holds  two  courses  at  a  center >  each 
attended  by  6  to  10  pupils.  All  the  equipment  needed  for  instruction,  incuba- 
tion, use  of  "brooders,  and  poultry  management  is 
Poultry  school       carried  from  center  to  center.  Each  course  lasts 

three  weeks,  classes  two  hours  in  length  being 
held  from  Monday  to  Friday.  Each  pupil  pays  a  fee  of  2  shillings  6  pence 
for  the  course.  A  competition  is 'held  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and  cash 
prizes  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  successful  competitors. 

A  van  equipped  with  the  necessary  forges,  anvils,  and  so  forth, 
for  a  class  of  four,  tours  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 

in  farriery.  A  course  consists  of  10  lessons,  each 
Traveling  lasting  from  6  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.,  and  includes  instruc- 

farriery  school        tion  in  the  anatomy  of  a  horse's  foot,  oxy-acetylene 

welding  and  other  subjects  connected  with  farriery. 
Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  the  course,  and  the  county  committee 
awards  the  registered  shoeing  smith  a  certificate  from  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Earriers  to  those  who  pass  successfully. 

Manual  process  classes  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  itin- 
erant classes  in  Devon  County,  especially  since  the  provisions  for  rural  con- 
tinuation instruction  allow  the  attendance  of  young 
Manual  process        people  from  14  to  16  years  of  age.   During  1926-27 
classes  and  1927-28  one  fifth  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  lat- 

ter class.  Among  the  subjects  taught  in  Devon  County 
are  thatching,  including  rope  and  spar-making;  plowing,  hedging,  ditching, 
livestock  judging,  sheep  shearing,  rick-making,  milking,  management  and  care 
•f  farm  machinery.  The  district  subcommittees  make  arrangements  for  and  su- 
pervise the  holding  of  manual  process  classes,  which  are  organized  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  or  parish  committee.  After  the  latter  has  furnished  the 
district  committee  the  details  of  time  and  places  of  meeting,  and  made  provision 
for  plows,  horses,  ricks  for  thatching,  sheep  for  shearing,  according  to  the 
classes  to  be  held,  the  county  committee  gives  assistance  in  advertising  the 
classes  through  printed  posters  and  circulars.   The  classes  are  usually  moved 
from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  community  instead  of  being  all  held  at  one 
place.  Each  class  consists  of  at  least  three  and  not  more  than  10  pupils. 
No  pupil  receives  remuneration  for  work  done  in  the  classes,  but  travel  al- 
lowance is  made  in  special  cases  to  both  pupils  and  instructors  who  come  from 
a  considerable  distance. 

Work  of  the  county  organizers.  -  The  work  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural organizer,  who  occupies  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  coun- 
ty agent  leader,  with  criticisms  of  the  present  system  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  county  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  1928  volume  of  "Agri- 
cultural Progress,"  the  journal  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Association. 
The  substance  of  this  article,  written  by  the  Principal  of  the  East  Anglian 
Institute  of  Agriculture  or  Earm  Institute  in  Essex  County,  who  is  also  the 
county  organizer,  is  as  follows: 

The  county  agricultural  organizer  has  four  lines  of  activity: 

advisory  work,  research  work,  demonstration  work,  and  instruction  or  training 

of  students.  Advisory  work  which  includes  putting  information  obtained 

through  research  wi thing  the  reach  of  the  practical 

Advisory  and  re-      farmer  in  a  form  which  he  can  understand  and  use, 

search  work  and  endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  best 

practices,  is  considered  the  most  important  function 
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of  the  organizer.  Research  work,  another  line  of  activity  for  the 
organizer  who  is  fitted  for  it,  does  not  require  specially  equipped  sta- 
tions and  special  appropriations.   Farmers  are  daily  putting  into  prac- 
tice the  results  of  investigational  work  in  connection  with  farm  problems 
conducted  "by  the  county  organizers  and  their  assistants.   Some  of  the  most 
valuable  work  of  this  kind  has  "been  the  investigation  of  methods  adopted 
by  farmers  who  have  succeeded  in  making  a  living  in  spite  of  difficult  times. 

Demonstration  plots  are  very  necessary  to  show  the  results  of 
research  "by  scientific  workers,  as  farmers  are  more  easily  reached  through 

the  eye  than  the  ear.   The  most  valuable  demonstra- 
Demonstration        tion  plots  are  those  on  fields  along  the  main  roads, 
plots  and  consist  of  a  series  of  plots,  treating  of  differ- 

ent subjects,  arranged  for  visiting  on  a  circular 
tour,  and  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  organiz- 
ed visits.  The  smallest  area  the  farmer  is  willing  to  handle  with  the  least 
additional  labor  and  expense  must  he  considered  in  determining  the  size  of 
the  plots.  All  plots  should  be  labeled  so  as  to  "be  self-explanatory. 

The  training  of  students,  though  given  the  last  place  in  the 
list  of  organizer's  duties,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  an  important  activity. 
The  training  of  farmers'  sons  is  too  often  put  first  in  the  organizer's  du- 
ties, as  county  committees  often  make  the  great  mis- 
Training  farmers     take  of  regarding  agricultural  education  as  useful 

and  only  to  young  people,  just  out  of  school,  hut  of  no 

farmers'  sons       value  to  the  practical  farmer.   This  is  very  wrong, 

as  the  organizer's  first  duty  is  to  keep  practical 
adult  farmers  informed  of  important  results  obtained  through  experiment  and 
research.   In  many  cases  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  organizer's  time  is 
taken  up  with  training  farmers'  sons  in  farm  institute  courses  and  evening 
classes.   In  every  county  there  should  he  a  system  of  organized  discussions 
of  agricultural  problems  among  the  farmers,  either  at  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union,  or  special  discussion  society  meetings,  and  se- 
ries of  single  lectures  on  interesting  topics  of  special  importance  should 
he  arranged  and  followed  by  discussions.   The  list  of  lecturers  furnished 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  far  from  satisfactory,  as  it  does  not 
include  the  county  organizer  and  his  staff  who  are  best  qualified  to  give 
lectures  to  farmers. 

The  entire  system  of  county  agricultural  education  needs  to 
be  reorganized.   In  the  counties  with  farm  institutes,  the  principal 

of  the  institute  is  the  county  organizer,  but  it 
Defects  of  pre-      is  doubtful  that  this  is  a  wise  plan.   The  organ- 
sent  system  of       izer  in  charge  of  a  farm  institute  has  little 
extension  work       time  for  county  extension  work,  but,  on  the  other 

hand,  without  an  institute  he  can  not  accomplish 
much  if  his  staff  is  small  and  he  has  to  give  most  of  his  time  to  admin- 
istrative and  committee  work  and  to  traveling.   There  is  not  a  single 
county  with  an  ideal  system  but  there  are  good  points  in  the  systems  used 
in  several  counties,  which  might  be  combined  to  produce  a  system  far  better 
than  those  used  at  present.  District  lecturers  might  be  employed  in  every 
county  as  is  being  done  very  successfully  in  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  Wilt- 
shire, and  Derbyshire,   The  use  of  district  subcommittees  of  agricultural 
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education  now  employed  in  Devonshire  should  "be  investigated.   There  should 
"be  closer  cooperation  between  the  county  organizer  and  the  advisory  officers.. 
The  system  of  county  experimental,  demonstration,  and  advisory  work  needs 
to  be  reorganized,  as  the  weakest  link  in  the  extension  work  of  the  county  is 
that  which  connects  the  scientific  research  worker  with  the  practical  farmer, 
that  is,  the  field  of  the  organizer  and  his  staff.   The  farmer  is  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the  scientists,  as  he  has  not  received  the  help  from  their 
efforts  which  he  has  counted  on  to  relieve  the  present  agricultural  depression. 
Too  long  a  time  is  required  to  put  results  of  research  work  in  the  farmer's 
hands  in  a  form  which  he  can  understand  and  use.   There  should  be  some  method 
of  insuring  the  provision  of  adequate  funds  in  every  county.  More  attention 
should  "be  given  to  the  agricultural  education  of  the  farmer's  wife  to  enable  her 
to  properly  manage  the  branches  of  farming  coming  under  her  jurisdiction. 

Uruguay 

Board  of  .Agronomy.--  The  decree  of  January  15,  1926  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administration  created  the  Board  of  Agronomy  (Direccion  de  Agro- 

nomia)  to  take  the  place  of  the  Hational  Inspection 
Sections  or       of  Stock-raising  and  Agriculture,  as  the  branch  of 
divisions        the  Ministry  of  Industries  charged  with  promoting 

the  agricultural  interests  of  the  republic.  The  scope 
of  work  of  the  Board  of  Agronomy,  as  outlined  by  the  decree,  is  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  National  Inspection  of  Stock-raising  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  includes  the  sections  of  Agricultural  Development  and  Protection; 
Information  and  Instruction;  Forestry;  Agricultural  Economy  and  Statistics; 
Branding  and  Marking  Livestock;  and  Laboratories. 

Improving  and  increasing  plant  and  livestock  production,  in- 
structing the  farmers  and  assisting  them  in  their  problems  constitute  im- 
portant functions  of  the  Section  of  Agricultural 
Regional         Development  and  Protection,  with  which  the  Section 
agronomists       of  Information  and  Instruction  collaborates  to  a 

certain  extent.   For  agricultural  purposes  the  coun- 
try is  divided  into  12  zones  or  districts,  some  including  sections  of  two 
and  others  three  departments,  each  in  charge  of  a  regional  agronomist.   The 
agronomists,  the  extension  agents  of  the  Section  of  Agricultural  Development 
and  Protection,  reside  in  the  locality  assigned  to  them,  and  hold  themselves 
m  readiness  to  give  assistance,  free  of  charge,  to  the  farmers  and  stockrais- 
ers  of  their  own  as  well  as,  when  necessary,  to  those  of  other  districts,  re- 
garding their  farm  prohlems,  especially  matters  connected  with  the  prevention 
or  control  of  plant  diseases.   The  agronomists  are  charged  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  all  plants  imported  and  exported;  protection  against  plant  diseases 
and  pests;  the  study  of  the  natural,  technical,  and  economic  conditions  of 
their  districts,  as  a  "basis  for  the  work  of  rural  development;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  every  means  in  their  power  to  improve  and  increase  plant  and 
livestock  production.   They  give  simple  talks  and  lectures  on  subjects  of 
special  importance  in  the  buildings  of  rural  societies,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  in  country  districts,  at  which  products,  specimens,  and  models 
are  exhibited,  and  when  possible,  lantern  slides  or  motion  pictures  are  shown. 
The  agronomists  take  daily  notes  on  their  travels,  inspections,  and  other 
work,  and  submit  a  monthly  report  to  the  chief  of  the  Section  of  Agricul- 
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tural  Development  and  Protection.   To  encourage  friendly  rivalry  among  ru- 
ral producers,  the  agronomists  organize  competitions  in  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  and  award  prizes  to  those  who  meet  requirements  in  order  to 
introduce  improved  methods  of  production  and  promote  the  development  of  hor- 
ticulture, fruit-tree  growing,  dairy  farming,  raising  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
other  rural  industries.   Simple  experiments  of  economic  technical  character 
are  conducted  "by  the  agronomists  on  farms  in  their  districts  where  the  farm- 
ers are  willing  to  allow  the  land  to  he  used  for  this  purpose.   In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Canelones  the  Section  of  Agricultural  Development  and  Protection  main- 
tains a  demonstration  farm  which  serves  as  a  model  farm  and  a  means  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  farmers  of  the  districts.   The  section  has  organized  a  service 
of  inspection  of  dairy  cows,  which  are  subjected  to  rigorous  examination  to 
determine  the  amount  and  quality  of  milk  produced  with  a  view  to  securing 
descendants  inheriting  good  qualities  as  milk  producers.   Inspectors  and  rural 
overseers  or  experts  assist  the  agronomists  in  their  work  of  inspection  and 
service  to  the  farmers. 

In  the  summer  of  1928  the  Board  of  Agronomy  "began  a  series  of 
radio  lectures  on  agriculture  and  stock-raising  for  the  special  benefit 

of  the  rural  people.   They  are  given  on  Mondays  and 
Radio  lectures      Thursdays  of  each  week  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  subject  of  the  first  lacture  which  was 
broadcast  on  July  3  was  the  Board  of  Agronomy  and  its  Work  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Stock-raising.   Some  of  the  other  subjects  broadcast  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall  were:  Eow  to  Select  a  Dairy  Cow,  Care  of  Fruit  Trees, 
The  Sheepfold  at  this  Season,  What  Trees  should  we  Plant?   Improvement  of 
our  Meat  Production,  The  Garden  and  its  Care,  Improvement  of  Land  Inferi- 
or for  Forest  Plantations,  Conservation  of  the  Products  of  the  Farm, 
The  Hen  and  her  Part  in  Rural  Exploitations,  The  Value  of  Seeds  for  Sowing, 
Organization  of  a  Grange  or  Farm,  Improvement  of  the. National  Wine  Produc- 
tion, 3ees  as  Aids  in  Farming,  and  Formulas  for  Preparing  Inexpensive  Remedies 
on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Home. 

The  Section  of  Information  and  Instruction  furnishes  informa- 
tion, free  of  charge,  upon  request,  to  rural  associations,  stock-raisers, 

and  farmers  on  all  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
Section  of  Informa-    ture  and  stock-raising  and  derivative  industries; 
tion  and  Instruction   arranges  plans  and  furnishes  equipment  for  school 

gardens;  and  supplies  implements,  seeds,  fruit,  and 
timber  trees,  poultry,  and  bees  without  charge.   It 
collaborates  with  the  Section  of  Agricultural  Development  and  Protection 
in  organizing  and  establishing  experimental  farms,  drawing  up  plans  of 
wsrk  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  demonstration,  expense  involved,  etc. 
The  section  has  11  seed- selecting  machines,  four  carried  on  double  flat 
rail',7ay  cars,  and  seven  on  motor  trucks  which  travel  over  the  country, 

select  and  clean  seed  for  the  farmers.   The  machines 
Seed-cleaning        mounted  on  motor  trucks  visit  sections  at  a  distance 
machines  from  the  railroad,  remaining  two  or  three  days  at 

some  centrally  located  farm.  During  1927,  5,000,000 
kilograms (about  11,000,000  pounds)  of  seed  were  clean- 
ed, free  of  charge.  Motion  picture  apparatus  carried  over  the  country  on 
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motor  trucks  has  proved  a  very  successful  means  of 
giving  instruction,  a  second  exhibition  "being  re- 
Itinerant  quested  in  every  place  visited  by  the  itinerant 
cinema             cinema.   In  July,  1928,  the  Section  of  Information 

and  Instruction  was  preparing  to  send  out  five  of 
these  trucks,  equipped  with  films  giving  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  dairying,  wine- 
making,  and  stock-raising.  Sy  means  of  these  outfits  instruction  is  brought 
to  the  very  homes  of  the  farmers. 

Italy 

Seme  results  of  the  grain  campaign.  -  At  a  meeting  of  the  permanent 
grain  committee,  in  September,  1928,  the  Minister  of  National  Economy  in  a 
speech  entitled,  "Results  of  the  New  Grain  Policy  of  the  Fascist  Government, 
and  Directions  for  the  Year  1928-29,"  gave  a  resume  of  the  results  obtained 

in  three  years  from  the  intensive  grain  campaign(la 
Object-measures      battaglia  del  grano)  inaugurated  by  the  royal  de- 
taken  cree  of  July  28,  1925.   The  main  object  of  this  cam- 
paign, to  increase  the  production  of  grain  in  Italy, 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  heavy  importations,  required  each  year  to  meet  the 
demand,  is  being  satisfactorily  realized.   The  measures  taken  for  increasing 
grain  production  have  resulted  in  intensifying  all  branches  of  agricultural 
activity  throughout  the  country.   Some  of  the  most  important  measures  are 
the  reenforcement  of  technical  institutions  of  propaganda;  increased  mimber 
of  scientific  experiments  and  practical  demonstrations;  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  electric  and  motor  power  in  farm  operations;  provision  of  facil- 
ities for  agricultural  credit;  competitions  with  prizes  to  encourage  increas- 
ed production  and  the  use  of  modern  cultural  practices. 

One  of  the  marked  results  of  the  grain  campaign  is  the  increas- 
ed number  and  improved  financial  condition  of  the  itinerant  chairs,  the 

greater  part  of  the  experimental  and  demonstration 
Increase  in         work  devolving  upon  the  professors  wh*  come  in  con- 
number  of  stant  contact  with  the  farmers  to  assist  them  in 
itinerant  chairs       their  problems  in  connectien  with  grain  production. 

An  idea  of  the  increased  volume  of  work  as  a  result 
of  the  grain  campaign  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
chairs  and  sections  increased  from  255  in  1925  to  658  in  1928,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  many  as  were  in  operation  before  the  campaign  began.  Much 
more  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  profes- 
sors wno  for  years  received  very  meager  salaries,  many  of  them  remaining 
at  their  posts  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  love  for  the  work. 

.  Practical  results  of  definite  value  have  been  obtained  -from •  -  . 
the  establishment  of  demonstration  fields.   In  1925-26,  9,000  fields  were 

maintained,  and  in  the  two  following  years,  8,000, 
Other  important  re-    as,  owing  to  the  positive  results  obtained,  a  reduc- 
sults  -  demons tra-     tion  in  number  was  considered  advisable.   Intensive 
fcicn  field,  intro-     work  has  been  done  in  introducing  modern  farm  ma- 
due tion  of  modern      chinery  and  farmers  have  been  aided  in  purchasing 
machinery  seeders,  plows,  and  other  implements.  To  encour- 

age the  use  of  steam-driven  apparatus  of  the  Fowl- 
er type  in  tillage  operations,  large  loans  and  contributions  have  been 
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granted,  and  provision  made  for  training  operators.   Special  provision 
has  "been  made  for  small  farmers  to  obtain  select  seed  at  the  same  price 
as  that  of  ordinary  grain,  and  forage  plant  seed  at  reduced  price.  To 
encourage  the  use  of  good  grain  seed,  plantings  were  made  in  southern  and 
insular  Italy,  Lazio,  and  Maremma,  where  150,000  quintals(more  than  15,000,000 
pounds)  of  seed,  have  "been  produced,  and  1,650  stations  established,  equipped 
with  grain  seed-selecting  machines.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of 
the  grain  campaign  has  "been  the  improvement  in  cultural  practices  and  the 
renewed  activity  throughout  the  Italian  countryside  in  all  branches  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  Fascist  Government  expressed  itself  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  grain  campaign,  and  especially  with  the  data  for 
the  1927-28  crop.   In  spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions  and  a  smaller 

area  under  cultivation  than  the  previous  year, 
•  1927-28  grain        the  figures  published  by  the  Central  Institute 
crop  of  Statistics  showed  considerable  increase  in 

production,  results  which  were  all  the  more  sa- 
tisfactory in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries  which  had  the  same  unfavorable  season  were  considerably 
below  'normal.   From  an  area  of  4,962,800  hectares,  which  was  13,000 
hectares  less  than  sown  to  grain  in  1926-27,  52,214,800  quintals  or  more 
than  6,310,000,000  pounds  of  grain  were  harvested,  or  an  increase  of 
8,923,000  quintals  (904,859,890  pounds)   .   This  is  an  average  produc- 
tion of  12.5  quintals  (about  1,268  pounds)  per  hectare  for  1927-28.   For 
the  period  from  1926  to  1928  the  average  production  was  placed  at  11.9 
quintals  per  hectare  against  10.3  quintals  in  the  five-year  period  1909-14. 

Annual  "prizes  for  itinerant  professors.  -  The  decree  of  April  5, 
1923  carries  provisions  for  an  annual  prize  to  be  conferred  by  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Economy  on  directors  of  provincial  chairs  of  agricul- 
ture who  have  displayed  exceptional  activity  in  their  territories  and 
have  obtained  tangible  results  therefrom.  The  prize  will  consist  of  a 
gold  medal  and  the  sum  of  10,000  liras (nearly  $2,000)  granted  as  an 
extraordinary  contribution  to  the  retirement  pension.   The  object  of  the 
prize  is  to  encourage  the  professors  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  and 
to  give  proper  recognition  to  the  work  of  the  itinerant  chairs. 

Zootechnical  course  for  itinerant  professors.  -  A  course  lasting 
from  May  7  to  June  15,  1928,  was  held  by  the  National  Body  of  Itinerant 

Chairs  of  Agriculture  (Ente  llazionale  delle  Catte- 
dre  Ambulanti  di  Agricoltura)  for  the  purpose  of 
Object;  program       promoting  the  interest  of  young  directors  in  zoo- 

techny,  increasing  their  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  giving  them  practical  knowledge 
in  working  in  the  accredited  centers  of  Italian  stock-raising  in  promoting 
the  study  and  improvement  of  local  zootechny.   The  number  of  students  was 
limited  to  20.  The  program  of  technical  lessons  and  practical  work  was  al- 
ternated with  excursions  to  well-known  estates  in  several  provinces  to  stu- 
dy various  phases  of  the  subject.   The  young  men  judged  hundreds  of  cattle 
of  different  breeds  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors.   Visits  were 
made  to  the  Experimental  Zootechnical  Institute  in  Pavia  and  the  Higher  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  at  Milan.  The  young  men  took  notes  of  all  the  lec- 
tures, stood  tests  given  by  the  teachers,  and  at  the  close  of  the  course 
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prepared  a  written  examination  on  the  following  subject:  "Brief  description 
of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals  in  the  various  provinces, 
including  the  nosological  conditions  under  which  each  breed  lives,  their  ad- 
vantages and  defects,  and  means  for  improvement,  with  a  view  to  increased 
production." 

I.  ass  attending  the  course  received  certificates  as  a  result  of 
marks  obtained  in  the  lessons  and  tests,  and  on  the  final  examination. 

The  very  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  this 
Seasons  for  sa~      course  were  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  following  facts: 
tisfactory  re-       (a)  The  limited  number  of  pupils,  enabling  each 

suits  one  to  receive  equal  benefit  from  the  instruction; 

(b)  The  selection  of  young  men  showing  special  aptitude  for  zoo- 
technical  work  or  study; 

(c)  Methodical  alternation  of  theoretical  lessons  with  practical 
exercises; 

(d)  Visits  to  agricultural-zootechnicsfl.  farms  of  note  to  study 
specific  questions; 

(e)  Strict  requirement  of  regular  attendance  with  penalty  for 
absence  from  mere  than  5  lessons. 

(f )  Final  examination  with  award  of  certificate. 

Gr   e  r  m  a  n  y 

Lower  Silesia. 

Ap-ooir.tment  of  a  dairy  specialist.  -  On  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  developing  dairy  farming,  the  agricultural  chamber  of  Lower 
Silesia  appointed  a  specialist  in  April,  1928,  to  supplement  existing 
provisions  in  this  line.  The  person  selected  was  a  practical  farmer, 
trained  in  an  agricultural  institution,  who  had  the  title  of  "Diplomlandwirt , " 
or  graduate  farmer.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  a  scientific 
assistant  in  dairying  in  the  Prussian  Experimental  and  Research  Insti- 
tute at  Kiel,  and  through  training  and  experience  was  thoroughly  qual- 
ified for  his  new  activities.   The  duties  of  the  dairy  specialist  include: 

(l)  Visits  to  farmers,  especially  ovmers  of  large  and  medium- 
sized  farms,  to  give  instruction  and  advice  in 
dairy-farming,  the  establishment  of  dairying 
Duties  of  in  close  cooperation  with  the  work  of  the  ani- 

specialist  mal  breeding  office  and  other  offices,  and  the 

correlation  of  dairying  with  green  land  farming; 
in  forage  production;   in  production  and  utilization  of  milk;   in  o&ro 
of  animals,  handling  milk,  building  improved  dairy  cattle  stalls,  pro- 
curing dairy  utensils  and  equipment;  and  in  dairy  work  suited  to  individ- 
ual farms. 
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(2)  Cooperation  with  and  advice   to    such  organizations  as  dairy   soci- 
eties and  federations,    federations  of  dairy   farm  owners  and  tenants,   milk 
producers'    associations,    organizations  for  the   sale   of  farm  products,   local 
and  provincial   dairy  commissions  for  the   encouragement   of  milk  consumption, 
agricultural   societies,    animal  "breeding  organizations   in  regard  to  milk  pro- 
duction and  utilization. 

(3)  Cooperation  with  and  advice   to   administrative  "bodies  regarding 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  appointment    of  welfare   officials,    distridt 
physicians,   and  veterinarians. 

(4)  Participation   in  awarding  prizes  to   dairy  farms  by  the   dairy 
institute   of  the  agricultural  chamber  of  Breslau. 

(5)  Arranging  milk,  "butter,  and  cheese  shows,  exhibitions,  and  tests 
in  cooperation  with -the  dairy  institute  of  the  agricultural  chamber  of  Bres- 
lau. 

(6)  Cooperation   in  standardizing  brands  of  milk,   butter,    and  cheese. 

(7)  Arranging  courses   in  milk  production  and  utilization. 

(8)  Holding  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  dairying,  especially 
dairy  farming  combined  with  general   farm  management. 

(9)  Attending  agricultural  and  dairy  meetings. 

(10)     Encouraging  the  establishment   of  dairy  associations,   mutual   con-> 
trol   institutions  and  selling  organizations. 

According  to   the  decision  of  the   agricultural  chamber,    the   specialist 
must   give  his    services  free   of  charge   to   farmers,   who,  however,    are   required 
to  pay  his  traveling  and  other  expenses,    in  whole  or  in  part.         Persons  who 
are  not   farmers  who  desire  his  assistance  pay  a  compensation  determined  by 
the   chamber. 

New     Zealand 

Women's   institutes.   -  The   idea  of  women's   institutes  was   introduced 
into  New  Zealand  by  a  country  woman  who  became   acquainted  with  these   asso- 
ciations through  attending  the   first   national   exhi- 
Beginning  of  bition  of  women's   institute  handicrafts  in  Westmin- 

movement  ster  in  1918,    while   on  a  visit   to  England.     After  her 

return  to  Hew  Zealand,    an  institute  was  organized  in 
Rissington,    a  small   farming  district    in  the  province  of  Hawke's  Bay,   North 
Island.      The  movement  progressed  slowly  but    surely   for  a  few  years,    and  in 
November,   1926,    there  were  10   institutes  with  a  membership  of  more   than  500 
women. 
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She   aims   of  the   institutes  are  home-making,    cooperation,    and  citizen- 
shit),      Ihe  English   institutes  have  been  followed  as   far  as  possible   in  regard 

to  methods  of  organization  and  management.     Each  in- 
Organization;  stitute    includes  the  women  of  a  district   and  is   strictly 

program  of  meet-  a  non-sectarian  and  non-party  organization.      All  mem- 

ings  bers  pay  the   same    subscription,    which   is  a  very   small 

amount,    and  have   equal  voting  powers   in  every  matter, 
including  the  election  of  a  committee  and  a  president.      The  main  function  cf 
the   committee    is   to  arrange  programs   for  the  monthly  meeting  which  constitutes 
the  principal   activity  of  the    institutes,      A  typical  program  includes  a  lec- 
ture or  a  talk  on   some   subject   as  a  visit   to  England  and  Ireland,   principles 
of  nutrition,   village   life    in   India,    labor-saving  devices   in  the  home;    a 
demonstration  in  glove-making,    china  mending,    spinning,    flower-making,    raffia 
baskets,    short    cuts  in  dress-making,   poultry-keeping,    or   fruit-tree   pruning; 
a  competition   in  making  the  best   biscuits,   making  the  best   article   from  waste 
material,    and  the   like;    a  haymakers'   dance,    and  other  forms  of  entertainment. 
Classes  for  instruction  and  practice  are  often  organized  as  a  result  of  a  de- 
monstration of  a  handicraft   or  household  process. 

In  October,  1928,  the  number  of  institutes  in  New  Zealand  had  increased 
to  49,  There  are  two  provincial  federations  -  Auckland  and  Hawke's  Bay  -  both 
in  North  Island. 

South     Africa 

Constitution  of  the  Prosperity  League,    -  The  Prosperity  League,    the 
junior  division  of  the  Transvaal  Agricultural  Union,    the   objects  of  which 
are  to   establish  cooperation  among  farmers   and  between   societies  and  organ- 
izations of  farmers  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  farming  interests  through- 
out  South  Africa,   was  organized  several  years  ago   for  the  purpose   of   forming 
boys'   and  girls'   clubs.     At   a  special   congress  of  the  Union  held  at  Pretoria 
on  June   3,    1928,    the  League  adopted  the   following  constitution: 

(l)      The   object   of  the  prosperity  League    shall  be: 

(a)  To   raise  the   standard  of  the   social  life  of  the  rural 
people  and  make  it  more  aggractive. 

(b)  To  give  agricultural   instruction  to  children  and  encour- 
age them  to  put    into  practice  what   they  have  learned,    thus 
becoming  self-reliant. 


Object 


(c)  To  bring  up  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  healthy  competi- 
tion, mutual  help  and  cooperation, 

(d)  To  teach  children  to  become  owners  of  farm  commodities 
through  their  own  efforts. 

(e)  To  keep  children  on  the  farm  and  induce  the  town  children  to 
go  to  the  farm  by  showing  them  the  possibilities  of  building  up  their  own 
enterprises* 
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(2)  Members  of  the  League  shall  "be 

(a)  School  children  and  other  children  not  over  18. 

(b)  Teachers  of  "both  sexes. 


Members 


(c)  Persons  entrusted  with  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  League. 


(d)  Persons  willing  to  provide  facilities  for  the  children  to 
carry  out  their  projects,  who  are  enrolled  as  honorary  members. 

(3)   Organization. 

(a)  The  staff  and  pupils  of  a  school  form  a  branch  of  the  Pros- 
perity League,  which  elects  its  own  officer  and  draws  up 

Organiza-       its  own  rules,  which,  however,  must  not  be  contrary  to  the 
general  constitution. 

(b)  Each  branch  must  see  that  its  members  take  part  in  the  com- 
petitions prescribed  by  the  Prosperity  League  committee,  and  that  an  agricul- 
tural day  is  held  at  least  once  a  year.   (Two  or  more  branches  may  join  in 
organizing  an  agricultural  day). 

(c)  One  member  of  each  branch  of  the  Prosperity  League  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  extension  committee  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Transvaal 
Agricultural  Union,  where  such  a  committee  exists,  and  shall  form  the  connect- 
ing link  between  his  branch  of  the  League  and  the  extension  division  of  the 
department  of  agriculture. 

(d)  The  extension  members  elected  by  all  the  branches  of  the 
Prosperity  League  in  the  district  shall  elect  two  from  their  number  as  mem- 
bers of  the  district  Union  of  the  Transvaal  Union. 

(e)  The  branches  of  the  Prosperity  League  in  the  same  district 
nominate  one  delegate  to  the  annual  or  other  congress  of  the  Transvaal  Union. 

(f)  The  Prosperity  League  Committee  is  composed  of  10  members 
elected  at  the  annual  congress. 

Boys'  club  camp.  -  A  very  successful  camp  for  boys,  members  of  the 
Prosperity  League,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  organization  of  South  Africa,  was 

held  for  a  week  in  April,  1328,  during  the  Easter 
Organization  vacation.   The  camp  was  organized  by  the  principal 

of  the  Potchefstroom  Agricultural  School  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Transvaal  Education  Department  and 
the  inspector  of  agricultural  education,  and  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  ex- 
periment station  connected  with  the  school.  Tents  and  cooking  utensils  were 
donated  by  the  military  authorities  and  teachers  of  the  agricultural  school  and 
extension  officers  gave  their  time  to  the  work  of  instruction  and  supervision. 
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The  "boys  were  required  to  furnish  the  provisions  or  the  equivalent  in  money  - 
about  7  shillings  11  pence  ($1.82)  each  for  the  week,  with  4  shillings($.96) 
extra  for  milk.   Half  fare  was  allowed  by  the  railroad  when  ten  or  more  pupils 
came  from  the  same  school. 

The  object  of  the  camp  was  to  provide  a  meeting  place  in  rural  sur- 
roundings where  club  members  could  discuss  agricultural  problems  and  obtain 

information  on  the  best  methods  of  successfully 
Object  conducting  clubs;  to  persuade  school  children  who 

were  not  clu":  members  to  take  part  in  the  camp  ac- 
tivities and  in  this  way  encourage  them  to  form  clubs  in  their  own  schools; 
and  to  give  the  young  people  an  enjoyable  holiday. 

After  arriving  at  the  camp,  the  boys  were  given  lessons  in  assembling 
tents,  and  were  then  divided  into  groups  of  six  to  each  tent.   From  their  own 

number  they  appointed  a  captain  in  charge  of  the 
camp  and  a  sergeant  for  each  tent  to  carry  out  the 
Appointment  of  captain    captain's  orders;  wood  carriers;  coffee  and  meal 
sergeants,  and  so  forth   supervisors;  a  cheer  leader  to  arrange  the  evening 

entertainment  around  the  camp  fire;  a  judge,  crown 
prosecutor,  advocates,  and  two  policemen;  sanitary  inspectors  to  inspect  the 
camp  daily;  and  water  supervisors  to  arrange  for  the  water  supply. 

The  daily  program  began  at  6:00  A.M. ,  the  rising  hour  of  the  wood  car- 
riers and  coffee  and  meal  supervisors.   At  6:30  the  general  rising  bell  rang, 

and  a  half  hour  was  devoted  to  dressing  and  putting 
Program  the  tents  in  order.   Then  came  a  half  hour  of  physi- 

cal exercises,  followed  by  breakfast  from  7:30  to 
8:30.  After  breakfast  an  hour  was  devoted  to  camp  duties.   From  9:30  to  12:30 
visits  were  made  to  the  different  sections  of  the  experiment  farm  and  simple 
demonstrations  were  given  by  the  extension  officers  or  by  the  school  officials, 
in  connection  with  the  main  points  of  interest  as  a  sheep  demonstration,  a 
dairy  cow  demonstration,  and  a  demonstration  on  the  land.   The  dinner  hour, 
rest  period,  and  leaders'  conference  consumed  the  time  from  12:30  to  2:30  P.M. 
Then  followed  sports  from  2:30  to  5:00  P.M.   The  boys  had  a  rest  period  from 
5:00  to  6:00  P.M.,  while  supper  and  camp  duties  occupied  the  next  hour,  after 
which  they  gathered  around  the  camp  fire  for  vespers,  songs,  court,  and  the 
review  of  the  day's  work.   In  the  court  boys  who  had  been  reported  to  the  po- 
lice officers  by  some  vof  their  own  number  as  guilty  of  misdemeanors  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  innocence  and  to  appoint  one  of  the  advocates  to 
plead  their  cause.   The  case  was  then  taken  up  by  the  crown  prosecutor  and 
finally  decided  by  a  jury  composed  of  the  rest  of  the  camp  members.   This 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  handling  irregularities  in  conduct,  not  only 
improving  camp  discipline,  but  affording  amusement.   The  court  also  helped  to 
carry  out  one  of  the  objects  of  the  camp,  the  development  of  initiative  and 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  young  people. 

This  camp,  the  second  held  in  South  Africa  for  club  members,  was  con- 
sidered so  successful  that  the  organizers  decided  to  make  it  a  yearly  event 
at  Potchef stroom. 
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